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ARE AMERICA’S KIDS 

Today’s youngsters are given every advantage and protection 
science can devise. But will this make them too soft for life? 


S ince World War II nearly four 
million young men were examined 
by Selective Service prior to induc¬ 
tion in the armed forces. Of this 
number, almost 50% were rejected 
on the grounds that they were phy¬ 
sically—and often emotionally— 
unfit to bear arms. This is an alarm¬ 
ing fact. A nation is only as strong 
as its power to defend itself and is 
only as healthy as its citizens. If 
American youth falls behind the rest 
of the world in physical fitness, all 
the push buttons and atomic wea¬ 
pons will not keep the country safe 
in time of need. 

Recently, Jack Kelly, Sr., Grace’s 
father and an ex-Olympic athlete, 
stirred up a controversy with a 
national magazine article in which 
he claimed the U.S. was turning 
into a nation of weaklings. His 
argument was born out by a series 
of physical fitness tests given by 
experts Dr. Hans Kraus and Miss 
Bonnie Prudden to children in this 
country and in Europe. According 
to Miss Prudden’s book. Is Your 
Child Really Fit? (Harper & Broth¬ 
ers), “European children .. . have a 
muscular strength and flexibility up 
to seven times better than that of 
youngsters over here.” 

In the six to sixteen age group, 
four Americans out of every seven 
failed to pass at least one of the 
six tests for minimum overall 


strength and flexibility. This applied 
to only one in twelve of the Euro¬ 
pean children. “The American fail¬ 
ure rate for strength alone was one 
in every three, as opposed to one in 
a hundred among the Europeans,” 
wrote the expert. 

This means that American men 
will be unfit for the draft, will suffer 
from overweight, and will undergo 
physical ailments that can make 
them old before their time. Women 
will have trouble in childbirth, have 
under-developed bust lines, and suf¬ 
fer from a variety of nagging aches 
and pains. 

Why should this be true? The rea¬ 
son, according to Miss Prudden, is a 
lack of exercise. Our children are 
overprotected from the time they 
reach the crib. There is an over¬ 
emphasis on keeping children from 
harm. The toddler is not allowed to 
run; he is kept in his stroller or on 
a training leash. When the kids grow 
older, they don’t get up early to see 
an eclipse, for example. Why should 
they? All they need do is tune it in 
later on the TV set. 

Our mechanized entertainments: 
the family car, push-button sports, 
radio, movies, television, and the 
juke box have taken the place of hik¬ 
ing, active sports, or even going 
down to the ball field to watch a 
game. The picture is not a pretty 
one, but on the other hand, it is far 


GOING SOFT? 



from hopeless. In fact, the situation 
could be cleared up within six 
months if we set our minds to it. 

In Is Your Child Really Fit ?, Miss 
Prudden suggests a planned pro¬ 
gram of exercises, starting when the 
baby is brought home from the hos¬ 
pital, and continuing through the 
teens and on into adulthood. There 
are exercises to fit all age groups 


from stretching an infant’s arms 
and legs to encouraging a teen-ager 
to use the horizontal bars. If Miss 
Prudden is correct and the younger 
generation is becoming soft and 
flaccid, something must be done and 
soon. The intelligent application of 
exercise in child-training might well 
be the answer to a healthier future 
for generations to come. • 



sight 

for 

sore 

eyes 



Adjectives are inadequate 
to describe a girl like 
Lydia Jean. She’s the 
type of charmer that must 
be seen to be believed. 
Even then, one is tempted 
to take a second, 
incredulous look. Judging 
from her popularity as 
a model, readers will 
be seeing more 
and more of this blond 
beauty in the future — 
which will not be hard 
to take. Lydia 
is a sight for sore 
eyes—and healthy 
ones as well. 







INS near Mexico City are truly magnificent. They have long tunnels, and sc 
rooms have walls 200 feet high. They presently are open to the put 

THE STRANGE 
WORLD BELOW 





Nature’s most fabulous sights 
are buried far underground. 
Here’s how you can find them. 


M ost of us like to get as much 
fresh air as we possibly can. In 
fact, the great search of modern 
man seems to be for a place to live 
where there is plenty of sunshine. 
In spite of this, however, there are 
an increasing number of people to¬ 
day who spend their spare time look¬ 
ing for a hole in the ground to crawl 
into! These are the “spelunkers” 
and “speleologists” whose main 
passion lies in the exploration of 
underground caves. 

Speleologists are cave scientists. 
By exploring caverns, they will of¬ 
ten find clues to nature’s mysteries. 
An examination of a variety of blind 
white fish, for instance, is not only 
teaching the experts something 
about evolution, but also helping 


solve the mystery of what causes 
cancer. Spelunkers, on the other 
hand, are amateurs. They go down 
into the caves simply for the fun of 
it, and to see what they can see. 

The things that “cavers” do see 
when they get underground are 
among the most fabulous sights in 
the world. Enormous rooms with 
walls of glittering splendor, pearly 
terraces, and fragile, icicle-shaped, 
stalactites come into view. Other 
manifestations of water working 
upon limestone, dolomite, marble, or 


WORLD BELOW 



EXPLORERS UNDERGROUND should 
wear hard hats, such as a miner's, or a foot¬ 
ball helmet, for protection from falling 
rocks. Carbide lamps are good light sources. 


gypsum are also evident in these 
Palaces Under the Earth. Another 
of the underworld wonders to be 
seen are great streams and lovely 
blue pools of icy water. 

These wonders are to be found in 
many commercial caves throughout 
the country, such as Carlsbad Cav¬ 
erns, in New Mexico, Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky, and Howe Caverns in 
New York. But the true spelunker is 
not satisfied to follow in the foot¬ 
steps of the tourist. He searches out 
the so-called “wild caves” which are 
completely uncommercialized. 

Those who are trying to find a 


hole-in-the-ground for themselves 
would do well to read a new book on 
spelunking called Exploring Caves 
by Franklin Folsom (Crown Pub¬ 
lishers). A complete survey on the 
subject, it not only tells all about 
caves, their history, how they are 
formed, and where they’re most 
likely to be found, but also sets down 
some of the basic rules for the tyro 
cave-explorer. 

In the first place, never enter a 
cave alone. A party of three is the 
absolute minimum, according to 
Folsom, since, “if one person is in¬ 
jured or trapped, he should have 
company while help is being 
sought.” Another safety rule is al¬ 
ways to leave word when you expect 
to be out. Most wild caves are located 
on private property, and you must 
get the owner’s permission to go ex¬ 
ploring in the first place. For his 
peace of mind and for your own 
safety, “tell him, or someone out¬ 
side, that you are going into the cave 
and that you expect to be back by a 
certain hour.” And make sure to re¬ 
port on time so a rescue party won’t 
be sent after you needlessly. 

The basic rule of etiquette follow¬ 
ed by a caver is to leave everything 
the way you find it. Litter, such as 
paper scraps, leftover lunch, and 
used carbide from your lamp not 
only spoils the looks of a cavern but 
may be harmful to underground life. 
And, of course, the natural beauties 
of a cave are completely irreplace¬ 
able. If you follow the few simple 
rules, spelunking can be a wonderful 
and safe sport. There can be no 
greater experience than in finding a 
new pathway to the curious world 
below the surface of the earth. ■ 
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GRANDMA: 

SLEUTH AT SIXTY-NINE 



is one of the shrewdest 
of all criminologists. 
To see just how 
she operates 
turn page 




GRANDMA . . . 

M rs. Frances Glessner Lee is a 
woman with a curious turn of 
mind. The sixty-nine year old grand¬ 
mother is an heiress to the Interna¬ 
tional Harvester fortune. She has a 
habit of dressing like England’s late 
Queen Mary. And she plays with 
dolls! Far from being a character 
from the world of detective fiction, 
Mrs. Lee has an outstanding record 
as a tracker of the lawless. In fact 
she is so well recognized as an au¬ 
thority in her field that she teaches 
at Harvard University! 

Over twenty-five years ago, Mrs. 
Lee became interested in criminol¬ 
ogy. Always fascinated by dolls and 


miniatures, Mrs. Lee saw a method 
by which a childhood hobby might 
be put to work to aid in the solving 
of crimes. On the basis of all the 
known facts about a particular 
case, she makes up what she calls a 
“Nutshell Study.” Using dolls to rep¬ 
resent the characters in a crime, she 
recreates, in miniature and to scale, 
the “scene of the crime.” Carefully, 
she forms the tableaux. Then she 
helps regular law enforcement offi¬ 
cials to make a study of the crime. 

Mrs. Lee does her work on her 
New Hampshire estate. Over the 
past number of years she has collect¬ 
ed and made such lifelike miniatures 
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as a carpet sweeper that actually 
works and a tiny talking parrot who 
was the only witness to a crime that 
Mrs. Lee helped to solve! 

A magnifying glass and precision 
dental tools are her instruments. 
But it is her unerring eye for the 
smallest detail, developed over a per¬ 
iod of years, that is Mrs. Lee’s most 
valuable weapon in her fight against 
the criminal. 

So highly is this grandmother’s 
work regarded that the majority of 
her students are policemen and pro¬ 
fessional detectives. In addition to 
her teaching, Mrs. Lee holds 12 hon¬ 
orary police titles, is a member of 


the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police and holds the title 
of police captain in her home state. 

Like all true detectives, Mrs. Lee 
is most fascinated by the most seri¬ 
ous crimes. Her “cup of tea” is mur¬ 
der. The occurrence of a murder in 
her area sends Mrs. Lee scurrying 
between the police station and her 
workshop. Often it requires many 
painstaking hours of work and 
study, but Mrs. Lee is a stickler for 
every last detail—and it is just this 
perseverance that gives her the key 
to a solution. Criminals beware! 
Your days are numbered when 
Grandma Lee is hot on the trail. ■ 
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THECANDID 

APPROACH 

The fabulous Weegee always manages to find magic in ordinary 
things. Here, he trains his camera on the world of sleep. 


A photographer by the name of 
Weegee has long been famous 
for taking unusual pictures of peo¬ 
ple. A believer in the candid photo¬ 
graph, the one that strips a person 
of all affectation, the lensman pre¬ 
fers to take his camera out of the 
studio and into the world where 
people are not posing. 

In this unusual set of pictures 


Weegee has caught the weariness of 
the hour when the “show is over.” 
Typically, Weegee does not shoot for 
the glamor of show business. He con¬ 
centrates on the drab performers 
you see in a thousand night clubs 
and honkey-tonks, or the back row 
of a movie theatre and a young man 
(below) too much asleep to notice 
that the double feature is over. ■ 


CA VICTOR 






L ong before the gas station be¬ 
came a fixture of the American 
landscape, many people were looking 
forward to an age in which cars 
would be powered by steam. That era 
never came to pass. But before in¬ 
ternal combustion finally won out, 
steam did give the gas engine a run 
for its money. In the latter half of 
the 19th Century, as a matter of 
fact, it looked like steam cars would 
) be the coming thing. While the 
steamers looked awkward and un¬ 
comfortable by present standards, 
they did not perform badly for their 
day. A steam-driven racing car in 
1899 hit over a mile a minute, and 
passenger cars powered by steam 
were puffing along merrily. ■ 
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T he raven-haired beauty grac¬ 
ing the front cover of this issue 
is Pamela Perry—the same girl you 
are staring at right here in the cen¬ 
ter spot. Actually, Pam is a serious 
student of the dance and one who is 
waiting to make a date with star¬ 
dom. Exercise and plenty of hard 
work are Pam’s routine now and she 
must make every minute of every 
day count. 

But, comes the evening she’s nev¬ 
er at a loss for a date. Pam loves to 
relax “on the town” and often gets 
her escort to take her where other 
dancers are performing. ■ 
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HOLLYWOOD’S BIG SNOW JOB 


M ark Twain’s old adage about 
everybody talking about the 
weather and nobody doing anything 
about it is no longer true. The movie 
industry, faced with a shortage of 
the kind of weather a story calls for 
is prepared to do everything neces¬ 
sary to change it. 

A most spectacular proof of this 
great “advance” occurred during the 
shooting of War and Peace, the 
Paramount-De Laurentiis picture 
treatment of the famous Tolstoy 
novel. Set against a background of 
the Russo-Napoleonic wars, the 
most spectacular sequence in the film 
was the re-enactment of Napoleon’s 


disastrous withdrawal from Moscow. 

The shooting of this event was to 
take place in the Italian Alps. A date 
was fixed by the producer. Every 
meteorological chart said that it 
would snow to provide the proper 
backdrop. Thousands of “French” 
and “Russian” soldiers (both sides 
were played by extras recruited 
from the Italian Army) were ready 
to “do battle.” The stars, their stand- 
ins, tons of equipment, packing cases 
loaded with costumes were in readi¬ 
ness. The shooting deadline neared 
—but not a single white flake of 
snow fell! 

But Director King Vidor, was pre¬ 


pared. Tons of artificial snow and 
special new snow-making machines 
were lined up ready to snow under 
the whole Italian countryside, if 
it became necessary. 

The day before the shooting dead¬ 
line, the machines were hauled into 
place. Tons of artificial snow in spe¬ 
cial refrigerated lockers were ready 
to be spewed forth. Then, just nine 
hours before the cameras were to 
roll, a few honest-to-goodness snow 
clouds moved over the area and let 
loose. The thermometer dropped and 
snow—the real stulf—began to 
cover everything in sight. Northern 
Italy was getting its worst snow 


storm in many years and the coldest 
winter in the history of Europe was 
making its movie debut. 

The next day, right on schedule 
“Napoleon’s” ragged, defeated and 
starving soldiers began to flounder 
through knee-deep snowdrifts. The 
“Russian Army” ploughed after 
them. The landscape began to look 
like a real battlefield, as it became 
strewn with the huddled forms of 
movie extras who found the setting 
just a bit too realistic. 

Hollywood was ready with its big¬ 
gest snow job, but Mother Nature 
proved to be an even more reliable 
set designer. ■ 
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TEST YOUR 


WORLD 



T he annual autumnal madness 
known as the World Series is 
about to cause its usual work stop¬ 
page all over the country. Radios and 
TV sets will be tuned in and self- 
styled experts will replay each in¬ 
ning of each game. Do you rate as a 
World Series sage? Take this test 
to see how you rate on this country’s 
biggest sporting event. 

1. Which pitcher tossed a remarkable 
string of 29 consecutive scoreless in¬ 
nings during World Series play? 

A. CHRISTY MATHEWSON. B. BOB 
FELLER. C. BABE RUTH. D. CARL 
HUBBELL 

2. Which infielder completed the only 
unassisted triple-play in a Series? 

A. ROGERS HORNSBY. B. JOHNNY 
EVERS C. TONY LAZZERI. D. BILLY 
WAMBSGANNS 

3. Which team has won the most Ser- 

A. NEW YORK GIANTS. B. NEW 
YORK YANKEES. C. DETROIT 
TIGERS. D. CHICAGO CUBS. 

4. Who has appeared in more World 
Series games than any other players? 
A. JOE DIMAGGIO. B. PHIL RIZZU- 
TO. C. TY COBB. D. DUKE SNIDER. 

5. What player has struck out more 
times in World Series play than any 
other? 


A. BABE RUTH. B. MICKEY MAN¬ 
TLE. C. HANK GREENBERG. D. 
LARRY DOBY. 

6. Which pitcher struck out a record 
14 men in one Series game? 

A. HOWARD EHMKE. B. DIZZY 
DEAN. C. CARL ERSKINE. D. WAL¬ 
TER JOHNSON. 

7. Which manager piloted his team to 
the most victories in the Classic? 

A. CASEY STENGEL. B. CONNIE 
MACK. C. JOHN McGRAW. D. JOE 
McCarthy. 

8. Which one of the following baseball 
greats never had the chance to play 
in a World Series? 

A. STAN MUSIAL. B. RALPH 
KINER. C. TED WILLIAMS. D. BOB 
FELLER. 

9. The following nicknames identify 
what World Series contenders? 

A. WHIZ KIDS. B. HITLESS WON¬ 
DERS. C. GASHOUSE GANG. D. 
RUPPERT RIFLES. 

All nine right and you’ve hit a home- 
run. Six or seven correct and you’ve 
got a good average. Five or less and 
you’ve struck out. 
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A European cartoonist by the 
name of Harvec has taken a 
somewhat skeptical view of some 
common notions about our animal 
friends. Using an offbeat sense of 
humor and drawing pen that is al¬ 
ways to the point, Harvec forsakes 
the belly laugh to evoke the more 
satisfying inner chuckle. 

The “switch” is always a basic 
device in humor, and Harvec takes 
this to the limit when he makes the 
white rabbit go the magician one 
better! The cartoonist supplied his 
own caption for that one: “And a 


WISECRACKER 




Animal crackers may be strict¬ 
ly for children, but this wise- 
cracker is strictly for laughs. 

















The mold for modern glamor 
is rigid indeed, and Gisella 
poses for the casting of it. 


T he world of fashion can be an 
unreal one for a young girl who 
models for mannequins. There is a 
weird and almost supernatural feel¬ 
ing that she gets from mingling with 
the nameless, faceless creatures who 
are at home in store windows. 

Gisella has a lovely form. So ex¬ 
quisite, in fact, that she was chosen 
to be the model for a mannequin fac¬ 
tory. But the prospect of seeing her¬ 
self emerge from the reality of flesh 


CAST FOR 


MEASUREMENTS are taken from Gisella's 
near-perfect lines and the mannequin begins 
to take shape before the model's very eyes. 





and blood into the unreality of plas¬ 
ter and paint is a frightening one. 
Will she, too, become like one of the 
pretty, empty-headed creatures 
whose bodies duplicate her very 
own? In the half-world of unfinished 
forms—the legless and soul-less wo¬ 
men—Gisella wanders, contemplat¬ 
ing her own role. The maze of man¬ 
nequins that went before her serve 
as a rude reminder to Gisella. 

For Gisella, vanity wins out and 
the task of being cast for glamor be¬ 
comes a joy. The prospect of looking 
at Gisella wherever she goes delights 

GLAMOR 
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FOR GLAMOR 



Soon Gisella will see 

herself in every 

store window she passes . . . 


the, girl. She views the results with 
a ihixture of wonderment and child¬ 
like joy. She knows that replicas of 
herself will be scattered far and 
wide. Women will stare at the care- 
fully-clothed mannequins with envi¬ 
ous eyes, wishing that they could 
wear clothes half as well as the idols 
in the store window. Gisella is satis¬ 
fied. She smiles a little and goes 
home to dream. ■ 


Stop the 
Presses! 

St. Albans. England: The 
shapely winner of the Miss 
Venus contest held recently 
at a nudist colony had good 
reason for not divulging 
her name. "My boy friend 
knows nothing about this," 
the mystery woman said. 

Hot Springs. Va. : Two broth¬ 
ers, here, have proved to 
themselves that it is true 
what they say about turtles' 
longevity. The other day 


they spotted a terrapin with 
something carved on his 
shell. It was their own in¬ 
itials and the date they made 
them: 1914! 

Albuquerque, N. M. : Every 
now and then, the Internal 
Revenue Service is convinced 
that taxpayers are really 
honest. Recently, for ex¬ 
ample, they received a let¬ 
ter from a New Mexico man 
notifying them of a change 
in address. The new home¬ 
stead? Leavenworth jail. 
Yokosuka, Japan: An injured 
flier received first-aid 
treatment, the other day, 
on the aircraft carrier 
Wasp. It was a pigeon, in¬ 
advertently caught in the 
blast from a Banshee jet. 








new hope for 



Women used to be told that “female nervous troubles” were 
all in their minds. Here are the latest scientific facts. 


M arjorie L. was in trouble. She 
had just fought with her fian¬ 
ce, alienated her closest girl friend, 
and had an argument with her 
mother. In all three cases, Marjorie 
knew herself to be in the wrong. 
But she had a single, all encompas¬ 
sing excuse for every one of them: 
“It’s just that time of the month,” 
she told herself. “Nothing can be 
done about it.” 

Marjorie had felt pain and had 
not “acted like herself” once a 
month from the time she had 
reached puberty. When she men¬ 
tioned it to her parents, they sent 
her to her family physician who 
told her he could find no reason for 
her discomfort. Physically, she was 
a healthy specimen, he said. The 
whole thing must be in her mind. 
That was about six years ago. Since 
then, she merely accepted her fate. 

Although Marjorie was correct in 
ascribing her troubles to the time of 
month, she was wrong on two other 
counts. It was not all in her mind, 
and something could be done about 
it. Marjorie was suffering from 


something scientists term “pre¬ 
menstrual tension.” This is a malady 
she shares with about one-half the 
population of sexually mature girls 
and women. 

According to the latest medical 
studies, the period directly preced¬ 
ing menstruation can actually 
change a girl’s personality. The on¬ 
set of these symptoms appears about 
10 days before the start of her 
period, and the symptoms gradually 
increase until they magically cease 
with the menstrual flow. At first the 
victim may feel a sense of insecur¬ 
ity which is gradually aggravated 
by increasing irritability, touchy 
temper, insomnia, dizziness and de¬ 
pression. In addition, the girl may 
also get severe headaches, gain five 
pounds in weight, and experience 
painful “cramps” and swelling of 
the breasts. 

Pre-menstrual tension has been 
observed in women since ancient 
times. The similarity between the 
cycle of a woman and the moon was 
noted, and myths made up to ex¬ 
plain the coincidence. In Biblical 
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...OLDEST PROBLEM 

times, menstruation was looked up¬ 
on as a logical consequence of Eve’s 
tempting Adam. It is surprising to 
learn that modern medicine has been 
explaining the symptoms of pre¬ 
menstrual tension away as a largely 
nervous disorder. But, according to 
Ur. Joseph H. Morton, prominent 
New York physician, writing in a 
symposium on the subject, “Its role 
as a disruptive force in the harmony 
of the home, the community and in 
industry has only gradually, in the 
past decade or two, come to the 
fore.” Criminologists, Dr. Morton 
adds, have recently pointed to pre¬ 
menstrual tension as an important 
factor in female crimes of passion 
and of violence. 

Why should this happen? Basic¬ 
ally it is because of the hormone 
change that takes place in the fe¬ 
male during the latter phase of the 
menstrual cycle. This change causes 
1.: the body cells to retain greater 
amounts of sodium and fluid, 2.: an 
increased growth of the skin cells, 
and 3.: increases sugar tolerance. 
With the body thus thrown out of 
its normal balance, it is no wonder 
that some women react so severely. 
Luckily, now that the causes are 
known, science can do something 
about it. One combination of drugs 
called Pre-mens, which attacks each 
symptom in turn, was found to be 
effective in 90% of cases. 

Pre-menstrual tension may strike 
more often with high-strung and 
emotionally disturbed women. But 
it does not stop there. In fact, 
an overwhelming percentage of 


girls have suffered from this mal¬ 
ady at one time or another. This was 
pointed up at a recent survey taken 
in a mental hospital where 48% of 
the sexually mature female pa¬ 
tients had pre-menstrual tension. 
On the other hand, only 11.2% of 
healthy student nurses frequently 
experienced “tension, irritability, 
and depression” before menstrua¬ 
tion. But less than 4% never experi¬ 
enced those pre-menstrual symp¬ 
toms at all. 

Legal authorities are counting 
pre-menstrual tension as a cause of 
many crimes, and in France, it is 
considered a form of temporary in¬ 
sanity. It is a contributing factor 
in suicide, and statistics show that 
death on the operating table is more 
likely when the patient is undergo¬ 
ing the symptoms that are connected 
with menstruation. 

The important thing for most wo¬ 
men is not what happens in extreme 
cases. It is the effect of pre-men¬ 
strual tension upon a normal life. 
Almost every woman has suffered 
or will suffer, at one time or an¬ 
other, changes that will make her 
literally into another person. Un¬ 
fortunately, too many modern 
myths may convince her that what’s 
happening, is in her mind and is 
thus either unreal or evidence that 
she is mentally unstable. This is 
manifestly untrue. 

The next time you hear a girl 
apologize for something and blame 
it on the “time of the month,” be¬ 
lieve her—and then advise her to 
check in with her doctor. ■ 


How You Con Master 
GOOD EHGLISH 

... In 15 Minutes a Day 





















origin of 
the species 


Being a strictly scientific account of the early development 
of that most remarkable of species — the Hollywood star. 


E very gorgeous babe was once a 
baby; and so, of course, was 
every handsome guy. But what sort 
of babies were they? Do glamor 
dolls and guys come from glamor 
infants, or were they once just 
ordinary toddlers like the rest of us ? 
In order to find the answer to this 
intriguing question, Picture Week 
rounded up three of Hollywood’s 
most fabulous lovelies plus two lead¬ 
ing men, then searched the records 
for pictures taken when the five 
were members of the nursery set. 

The results, as shown here, are 
inconclusive. Of the girls, only 
Gloria DeHaven seems to have been 
destined for glamordom. In her 
South Sea Island costume, she looks 
( continued) 
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Origin . . . 

like she’s already practicing for the Power’s looks do his hero parts. The 
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